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question about the alacrity of the drum in sinking; and the flute,
oboe, and bassoon did not deny that they could do something
to meet the conductor's views.

But the clarinet was the difficulty. It was, they all said, a
universally admitted fact, familiar alike to the musician and the
physicist, that the pitch of a clarinet is an unalterable and eternal
natural phenomenon. And the more the poor conductor struck
his "diapason normal" tuning-fork at the beginning of the first
rehearsal, the more the clarinettist (there was but one) blew a
melancholy response nearly half a tone sharp to it. So the con-
ductor sighed; and the rehearsal went forward at Philharmonic
pitch. That evening the conductor privately interviewed the
clarinettist. He suggested that if the instrument could be altered
(for the occasion only) at a cost of, say, a guinea, he would
willingly place that sum in the artist's hands for the purpose. A
pause ensued, during which the clarinettist steadfastly and
solemnly contemplated the conductor, and the conductor, with
equal gravity, contemplated the clarinettist back again. Then the
guinea changed hands; and the twain parted.

At the second rehearsal the conductor took out his fork as
before, and, disregarding an impatient groan from the band,
sweetly said, "Do you think, Mr Blank, that if you were to insert
a washer in that clarinet, you could get down to my fork?" At
this apparently naive suggestion the band could hardly refrain
from open derision. Laughter, and cries of "Yes, Joe: try the
washer," lasted until Mr Blank, after a brief manipulation of his
instrument, responded to the fork by an A dead in unison with
it. With the fury of the betrayed band, and the quantity of
spirits Mr Blank probably had to buy for them out of his guinea
before recovering their trust, I need not here occupy myseE
Suffice it to say that I never read the declarations of impossibility
which recur regularly as often as the pitch controversy is re-
newed, without thinking of Mr Blank and his simple device of
the washer which cost a guinea. I do not suggest that Mr Blank
is typical of the London orchestral player of today. A large pro-
portion of Mr B.'s colleagues were either illiterate persons, or
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